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POP OTD EP 


Original Communications. 


For the Tablet. 

Once I was a Recluse—yet why? 
Misanthrope—yet why ?— 

I saw around me the smiles of beauty, 











If so, a 


the affection and tenderness of amiable)! 


hearts. Butalas! thought 1, these are on- 


ly embellishments of utter depravity—a), 
meagre ofiset to the rage of passion, and the}, 


array of vices it had wildly perpetrated. 
Virtue was only a plausible deception, and 
sympathy and kindness in families and 
friends were only meant for impression, and 
even moral enterprise I scorned, as the im- 
pulse of pride, and intended to throw a soft- 
ness or a redeeming charm over fallen hu- 
man nature! 

I know not how I escaped this illusion, 
other than by an inquiry into its propriety ; 
but I obtained it doubtless, as a natural ver- 
dict of my morose temper, or some disap- 
pointment in my fond wishes. 

Alas! reader, be not startled—the mis- 
anthropic recluse is deluded or grossly 
hypocritical. Can he be deluded? Wili the 


(‘deny it? We are dependent for acquisi-||And grotto, meant for rest, deep hid 


tions in science, for discipline of manners, 
the formation of moral habits, temporal ex- 
istence itself. What a slur does he throw) 
upon his species! It argues an ingratitude, | 
a haughtiness, which will meet its just ret-| 
iribution. 
| Is he insane, and therefore sincere! He' 
‘ceases then to be amisanthrope. It is with 
reasonable men we are arguing. 


Thirdly, It is discountenanced by the! 


'Bible—or, as this class are often sceptics, 
iwe appeal to the laws of communities. Po- 
litical knowledge ought to teach them that! 
ithe happiness of a nation is conferred and 
derived mutually by its members. 
ought moral influence. So far then as he 
uses his own powers for these ends, (unless 
iby the way he thinks humanity wholly in- 
capable of improvement ; which if he does, 
he is a fool, and unworthy of a thought,) 
why, he gives efficiency to all the laws of 
‘reason and duty, in promoting the greatest 
good, and his holy actions will tell in eter- 
nity upon redeemed nature. But so far as 
ihe does not, he commits a political if not a 
moral crime. 

These are the thoughts of one who has 





nature of man allow it? 


He must not cherish this spirit far three! 


reasons, (for | suppose, of course, he can 
avoid it.) 


entered wilfully the dark region of misan- 
thropy and sullenness, and knows that it is 
uncongenial with every generous feeling, 
and all candor. 





First, H2 is no better than the majority of || 


his fellow men. The human race is alike 
in ruins. None can boast freedom from 
the elements of every evil. It would be 
idle to name the numerous qualities of heart, 
intellect and manners, he affects to abhor. 
All, a/l are condemned. But will he not 
tind a parallel defect in his own character? 
Is he so sensitive to moral wrong, that the 
deep shades of human guilt throw a gloom 
an agony over his wounded feelings? Is he 
perfect? better than others? If not, he 
has no right whatever, to sit as umpire ov- 
er their actions. 

And as | make universal contempt the 
result of great self conceit, he is surely not 
the more reputable, unless he acquire (as it 
may be his ambition) a character for ec. 
centricity, or wnearthliness, because he can 
be original in no other way. 

But let him, if we may not question his 
motives, weep and pray over the follies of 
earth, in silence, 

Second, Mutual dependence, makes it un- 


What were the result, if all around, it 
asserted its melancholy power over the ac- 
tions ! 

It is not omnipotent. Man can, he ought 
to release himself from it, and though he se- 
cretly mourn over the actual follies of man, 
let him look within, before he judges, and 
then, if he can, hate and despise him. 

SENEX. 





For the Tablet. 
To Miss A** \E**** Q****#* 


Fair Lady! we have met; we’ve exchanged 
Words of greeting, and mingled our feelings 
In sympathy’s soft flow—flow so sweet, 

So refreshing, ’would its waters were unceasing ! 
We have met, we have parted, parted, it may be, 
For aye : yet ’tis the lot of meetings earthly ; 
Then why complain, since near yon setting sun, 
By that vast shore wash’d with the furthest sea, 
Our faith descries the ‘‘ Island of the Blest,” 
Our isle, our final home, the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends, 

And dear relations, mingle into bliss; 

Where, mildly dimpling, Ocean’s cheek 








authorised. This is evident. Who would 


Reflects, in mimic beauty, many a cliff, 





||And parting is not known 
* * * 


So}| 


In cedar shades, by purling founts 

And babbling streams—*“ romantic scenes,” 
Caught by the laughing tides, that bathe 
‘The Eden of the western wave. 

Nor chilling blasts, nor wintry snows, 
‘Spread wasting ruin o’er the sunny clime. 

‘Each breeze returns the sweet seienas 

‘Which nature yields, in softest incense, back to 
| Heaven, 

|While every season smiles, and reigns 
‘Benignant o’er that blessed isle. 

‘The founts of sorrow dried, long days of joy suc. 


|| ceed— 
| 


A meeting where the ’sembly, “ near breaks up,” 


” * * 


As straying through yonder garden, 

(Dost not remember it) which imagination 

\Paints vividly to my eye in all its loveliness— 

The daisy, primrose, violet, darkly blue, 

The polyanthus of unnumbered dyes : 

The yellow wall-flower, stained with iron brown, 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round, 

And thou, more beautiful, more lovely 

Than they all—thy soft, downcast eye, sedate and 
sweet, 

With looks demure, that deeply pierce the soul, 

Glanced with pensive smiles o’er flowerets 

Deck’d in vernal bloom: well, Maria, 

Didst thou say——** See here! how fair! 

They look as planted by celestial spirits, 

\Watered by their tears, meet emblems of their 

|_ purity : 

‘So beautiful and fair, they should be lasting ; 

'Yet eve sees them bloom, the morrow gone! 

‘And slightest gales may whirl their leaves 

‘On high. Their form is beauty’s self; 

‘And color vying with the rainbow, 

Such fragrance they diffuse through air 

‘As, borne on Eastern gales from spicy s >res 

‘Of Araba, the blest, greets the holy pilgr 

Traveling on to Mecca’s shrine. 

\Yet none so fragrant, none so fair, but 

‘Hides the secret thorn.” 

| Sweet moralizer! 

|How sadly true thy musings! 

\No earthly joys can long survive to-day ; 

|‘They’re volatile and fleet, and none so sweet, 

|But dash’d with bitter bowls. 

iI sometimes wish I had not seen thee, 

'Then I’d not been sad at parting : 

Tis a childish thought, and yet I feel it. 

|Away ! begone! unworthy occupant 

‘Of my breast. No! Maria, I'll not think so ; 

|The rather embalm thy memory, 

'Thy virtues cherish, (for thou hast virtues 

'Worthy of my copying,) and think our 

| Friendship, so sweet, and yet so transient, 

Will be renew’d above. 


| 





A. 





For the Tablet. 
Fragment. 


It was midnight, deep and silent midnight, 
and I stood by the tomb of her who was 
lonce the morring star of my existence. 








(The bright moon looked down with smiling 
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aspect upon me and secmed to pity my dis- 
tress, as the recollection of years long past 
and gone forever, made my bosom throb 
with anguish. Her sunny smile still warm. 
ed my heart, her soothing voice again fell 


upon my ear, and arm in arm we again fre. | 


Her hand. 


quented our favorite bower. 
was upon my shoulder, her fair locks float. 
ed in the passing zephyr, and the soft ac. 
cents of love fell upon my delighted ear. 
With rapture I caught her in my arms and 
impressed the warm kiss of affection upon 
her cheek, but alas, | embraced only the 
cold monument crected to her memory, and 
kissed only her name engraven upon its sur- 
face. Fancy, with her majie pencil had 
sketched the enchanting picture to my view, 
and O! why was it ever effaced?) O! mid. 
night, how is thy silent hour suited to med- 
itation, when a deep and awfil sleep seems 
to bind all nature in the stillness of death! 


What a crowd of ideas, and long transpired | 


events flit through the chambers of the 
mund, and bring tresh into remembrance the 
joys of happier days. O! Maria, can | re- 
alize that thou art dead! Thou whom | 
loved so well! Thou who diffuscd happi- 
ness and light about my path, and made ex. 
istence to me one bright elvsian dream of 
never ending bliss! O! how I loved, how 
adored thee; but heaven has taken thee 
from me to shew me the vanity of placing 
my affections upon earthly objects. But 
Maria, we shall meet again; yes, again 
shall we meet in heaven. This frail life 
will soon have ended; soon these weary 
limbs shall rest by thy side, and our souls 
hold sweet intercourse in the eternal world 
of light. O! how sweet the thought. It 
enables me to bear with fortitude my earth- 
ly trials, and disarms the grim monster 
death, of all his terrors. Thou didst love 
me till the last, Maria, with all the holy 
fervor of woman’s love. Thou didst love 
me, even when the fangs of death had pier- 
ced thy gentle heart, and the film of disso- 
lution had obscured the lustre of thine eye. 
Maria, I will never forget thee ; thou shalt 
live within my heart while life’s purple cur- 
rent courses through my veins. No, thy 
dear image shall never be effaeed from my 
memory. LEANDER. 


For the Tablet. 
To Consumption. 

Consumption! dismal monarch of the’ grave ; 

Thy tread is soft, unmarked with boding ill— 
We ‘laugh in health, and future evils brave ; 

Then sounds the knell that bids our pulse be 

still. 

O’er gardens deck’d in beauty’s bloom, 

’Tis thy delight to breathe a baneful air, 
Malignant poisons, vapors of the tomb; 


To blast each sweetest floweret blooming there,’ 


And knit for sister flow’rets, garlands of despair. 
Oft I’ve beheld thee, in the glow of youth 

Lured by gay dreams of still a brighter day, 
And wept to think thy cankering tooth ; 

Rends beauty, health, and life away. 
Insidious foe! what sorrow did I feel, 


Over fair Lucina’s cheek I saw thee steal, 
Preparing swift, her passage to the sky. 
Yet none who saw her, but admiring said, 
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The spoiler came—chill, changeless was his brow; 
That seat of joy and smiles, alas! ’tis sorrow’s 
home : 
That rose—so weak, so sweet—'tis pale and sap- 
less now. 
Would’st see it ?---look neath that letter’d stone. 
Yet wherefore so? Thyself, dread Power! per- 
chance, e’en now 


on me; 
Weav’st now some chaplet, deadly pale, to deck 
iny youthful brow : 
fark! ’tis so! “his victim thou ere long shalt be: 
Oh! then, who’ll frame his plaintive lay to thee !” 


Ah, dark Oblivion ! how dismal, woful to mine ear, | 


‘To be thro’ ages as though I ne’er had been! 


A thing of naught, without the tender tribute of a | 


tear! 
Alike unthought of and unseen. 
‘Yon brook will glide as softly as before ; 
Yon landscape smile, yon golden harvest grow, 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar, 


When A———’s name is heard no more below. 
God of the just-..thou giv’st the bitter cup; 
I bow to thy behest, and drink it up.’ A. 


Hiow to settle a difficulty. 

Conrad Micklesthadt was an old fashion- 
ed Dutchman, and had no permanent resi- 
dence at any place, but fortunately having 
a large number of relatives in the Dutch 
settlements of Pennsylvania, he spent his 
whole time in visiting. He would occa. 
sionally take a drop too much, but was rare. 
iy if ever seen deast/y drunk. On one ocea- 
sion, When he was about * half seas over,” 
being in Carlisle late in the evening, he went 


Invent’st some way t’ impress thy cold, wan touch | 


“Tish only got a shilling.” 

“Well, we will have the damages esti- 
mated, and you must give your note for the 
amount.” 
| “But | can’t pay it.” 

“ Well, then, what is to be done.” 

* Och! I hash shust found out vat we 
vill do; you zee | has hat pat luck in Car- 
lisle, and you has hat pat luck in York, so 
we'll s!ust sthrike it up even.---Communi- 

cated. 


} 


For the Tablet. 
Reason. 


_ It is said that the human mind, with res- 
pect to its knowledge of truth, is created a 
tabula rasa ; that there are no inborn ideas. 
If this be true, then there must be some 
process by wh cl: the elements of truth are 
introduced into the mind, and engraved up- 
on the tablet of ihe memory. Were man 
created with knowledge in his constitution, 
nstead ‘of mere intellectual faculties, no 
process would be necessary for the intro- 
duction of the rudiments of truth; but this 
does not appear to be the fact. He has the 
power of acquiring intelligence, if he will 
‘exert his moral faculties. The operation 
of the faculties appropriate to this end, is 
termed reason; which is designed by the 
divine being as the test of truth. It is in- 
vested by metaphysicians with a distinct 


into a friend’s store and sat upon a bale of personification, and is considered a prima- 


goods till he was told it was time to move. 
Accordingly he found his way out, mount- 
eda fresh tar barrel by the side of the door, 
and quietly reposed until morning. The 
night being warm, and the exterior of the 
barrel covered with a substance similar to 
its contents, he found, on trying to arise, 
that he was secured in no very pleasant 
manner. By the assistance of some good 
friends, however, he was happily set at 
liberty. 

The same day Conrad was to go to 
York, and being short of the “ needful,” he 
set his wits to work to invent a plan to car- 
ry him thither. Just as he was on the 
verge of giving up the task as hopeless, he 
espied an old acquaintance of his from 


ry faculty in man’s moral constitution. Her 
bright and'piercing eye discerns the distine- 
tion between truth and error, and assigns 
to every proposition a distinct character. 
She weighs with a true balance, and holds 
a fair hand. Reason is the peculiar attri- 
bute of man in this lower scene; all the 
beings immediately around him act under 
the blind impulse of sense, and are depriv- 
ed of the clear light of intelligence. To 
man are laid open the principles of eternal 
truth, the pervading spirit of the moral gov- 
ernment of the Deity. To him are reveal- 
ed the natural laws which emanate from the 
will of the Eternal Lawgiver. The prop- 
erties of matter are presented for his study 
and reflection, The powers and capacities 


York, approaching with two horses---one of of mind are revealed to him ; and he is ena- 


which he was leading with no cther burden 
than a new and elegant lady’s saddle ; and 
great was the joy of Conrad when he ob- 
tained permission to ride to York upon it. 
As the reader will suppose, Conrad was in 
the same predicament on hisarrival at York, 
that he was on the barrel in Carlisle. On 
attempting to alight he was fast again ! 
* What’s the matter Conrad ?”’ asked his 
friend. 
| “J ish fasht.” (After several desperate 
struggles he succeeded in dismouting. ) 
| “Oh merey Conrad! what is to be done 
‘now ; that new saddle which I just purcha- 
sed, is ruined forever : what is to be done ?”’ 


at || ‘ Mein Got! I know not.” 
As dimm’d the liquid lustre of that eye, | 


“Conrad, you must pay the damage ; | 


(ino more than just that you should pay the 


Sure so much beauty never could be dead. \!amount of the injury. 


bled to mark the operations of the moral 
faculties implanted in his constitution. The 
existence of an essential distinction im the 
substance of beings is made manifest to him, 
with the mortality and divisibility of the 
one, and the immortality and divisibility of 
the other. The being of a Supreme spirit- 
ual Intelligence is assured to him invested 
with eternal existence and infinite attributes. 
The moral law is spread before his mind 
with its infinite sanctions. The eternal 
boundaries between right and wrong, are 
clearly traced before him, and a messenger 
from the divine presence prompts him to 
love the spirit of truth and justice. All 
this is affected through the agency of rea- 
son. 


| have brought you from Carlisle gratis, it is) The being who from eternity has possess- 
ed a knowledge of all possible things, cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as ever acquir- 
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ing truth ; consequently as all reasoning is} gal knowledge. He, and his friend Horner, | 
a process, We cannot consider him as exer-| now determined to try their luck in the En-| 
cising reasoning faculties. Nodarknessis glish Courts; and Brougham pushed his 
spread between him and any existing truth; way into the arena of the King’s Bench, 
but infinitude, whether of space, or the mor- but he was deprived of the society of his 
al infinity of truth, is to him clothed with friend by death. : k 
living light. ' Although successtully following up his 
The rational faculties of man are capa- practice at the bar, he did not sulier his pen 
ble of improvement, constant and never to remain idle; but published about this) 
ending. The mind might employ itself in time on the side of the Whigs, an anony- 
acquiring truth through a long eternity mous essay, entitled “* An Enquiry into the 
without exhausting its energies. It could! state of the Nation.” 
still maintain its flight ‘vith strong and tire-|, Atter having been for some time endeav-_ 
less wing, towards the ever receding goal) oring to obtain a seat in Parliament, he at 
of infinite perfection. It is the noble em-| length obtained one for the Borough of 
ployment of superior beings, to improve the) Camelford, as the nominee of the House of 
glorious boon of reason. Reason is the} Russell. 
basis of intelligence ; every being engaged), One of his first acts as a legislator, and’ 
in the acquisition of knowledge, must use)|which established his character as a philan-' 
this means. It is employed by the most|'thropist, was the bringing in of a bill mak-|| 
exalted intelligence ; it is the broad founda-|/ing the Slave Trade telony, and subjecting | 
tion of the happiness of heaven; it is a pil-| persons engaged in it to transportation for | 
lar of the moral universe. 14 years. The bill was passed in IS811,) 
and received the royal signature. His tri- | 
/umphant opposition to anarticle in the min-|| 
|isterial scheme of finance, Jaying a tax up- | 
'on leather, greatly tended to raise his pop- | 
Henry Brougham. ularity among the people. ! 
The Right Hon. Henry Brougham is de-|| At the next session of Parliament, Broug- | 
scended from an ancient family, and was|ham offered himself as a candidate for Liv- 
born at Edinburgh, in the year 1779. His\erpool, in opposition to Canning, but was | 
mother was related to the celebrated histo-|\defeated. After a retirement of about two. 
rian, Dr. Robertson. '|vears, he again appeared as a member for’), 
Henry Brougham received his education] the Borough of Winchelsea. At three dif-| 


REFLECTOR. 











— SMiscetlancous. 
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From the Cincinnati Mirror. 


The Wanderer’s Return. 
BY H. D. LITTLE, ESQ. 


To look upon that holy spot, 
Where first my infant life began 
To journey through its changefu! lot. 
I came !---a thousand shadows play 
Upon the mirror of my mind--- 
The phantoms of a happier day 
In Memory’s sacred keeping shrined. 
I gaze, and lo! before me rise i 
The shades of many a hallowed form: 
They pass before my wilder'd eyes, 
With looks as blooming, young and warm, 
As twice ten years ago they seemed, 
When last in sportive hour we met : 
But ah! we then had never dreamed 
That youth's bright sun so soon would set. 


Where are they now ?-..I find them not 
W here erst their glorious forms were found! 
Each favorite haunt, each well known spot, 
Echoes no more the cheerful sound 
Of their glad voices. They are gone 
O’er hills, and streams, and valleys wide ; 
Scatter’d like leaves by autumn strown, 
Even in their freshest bloom and pride. 
The placid brook still winds its way 
Thro’ sloping banks, bedeck’d with flowers: 
The zephyrs thro’ the leaflets play, 
The same as in life’s early hours. 
But time and change have strangely cast 
O’er every spot a lonesome air: 
My thoughts are treasur’d with the past... 
My happiest moments center there. 
I feel that e’en my childhood’s home 
Hath lost its once mysterious charm ! 
No voice parental bids me come-.- 
None greets me with affection warm ! 


' 
I came once more, a wearied man, | 
q 








at the High School of Edinburgh, under Dr. 
Alexandor Adam, with whom he became an 
especial favorite. At the age of 15, he en- 
tered the University, where he applied him- 
self so diligently to the study of Mathemat- 
ics, that before he had reached his 22d year, 
he had written and published severai scien- 
tific works, upon Geometry and Optics. 
About this time he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

In the year 1803, he published ‘ An En-| 
quiry into the Policy of the Em opean Pow- 
ers,”’ which at once established his reputa-| 
tion as a statesman and an elegant writer. 

About this time, Henry Brougham, Jef- 
frey, and Horner, commenced the publica- 
tion of the ‘* Edinburgh Review,” “a lit- 
erary phenomenon,” 
ter, ‘which at its first appearance, spread 
terror among the various tribes of authors, 
from the Tweed to the Thames.” It is 
said that severity in the treatment of au- 
thors, was the charactertstic of this journal, 
and that it waged war with all writers of the 
age, who were not upon terms of friendship 
with its conductors. They were so unfor- 
tunate as to provoke the keen satire of Lord 
Byron; and Moore resented their criticisms 
so highly as to call one of the Editors into 
the field. 

Brougham gained an enviable reputat'on 
in Edinburgh, as a member of the bar. On 
one occasion, he was employed as counsel 
in a contest relating to a certain ducal title 
and estates, which brought him, for the first 
time, to plead before the House of Lords, 
where he displayed great eloquence and le- 








submitted a motion in Parliament, relating 
| ’ - 


says an eminent wri-|| 


a - ; ‘ Merged Sut yet, amid being’s blight, 
ferent times, in 1818, and 1820, and 1826, | ee 


: : || One nourish’d thought with fondness glows 
lhe was a candidate for the County of West- That where mine eyes first hailed the light, 


| 
‘moreland, but was every time unsuccessful. | There they at last, shall darkly close. 
| About the year 1816 Brougham made al! RE CF 
tour on the continent. In the course of his | INDEPENDENCE.— here is a sort of inde- 
tour, he paid a visit to the Princess of pendence in conduct and behavior which is 
Wales at her seat in the north of Italy, in assumed by many persons, from motives, 
consequence of which he became her legal) which, strange as li may appear, arise from 
adviser and agent. ‘the most abject slavery to the opinion of the 
| On the 16th of May, 1826, Brougham world ; lest they should be though depen- 
dent on those whose counsels and opinions 
to West India Slavery. The motion, how- it would conduce to their dignity and hap- 
lever, was lost by a large majority. During P!7°SS to follow, they reverie | fly in the 
ithe year 1828, he used powerful efforts in a tida ustne onanenebaaearens. 
ay 7, eee Ce 12 form. Thell Si ysre : : ‘n.- 
aPrgabedg! aay amg Fry ‘pecked husband who refused to eat his sup- 
land ate Sse was disssived. ''per because his wife told him it was ready. 


With; ‘Gp sai bli F He had been in company from home, and 
| PAPA 8 RENE Gee She. RETURNS . 8nd boon sallied by his neighbors for letting 


wa first Parliament of William the 4th, the! hig wife wear the breeches, as they termed 
administration of the Duke of Wellington), fio returned with a determined resolu. 
ceased, and ‘this illustrious man was made | 


. ° was Mace tion that no one should ever in future have 
avd thigh Chancellor of Great Britain,with |) yy occasion to suggest the supremacy of 
the title of Baron Brougham and Vaux. |)),-~ 


‘his wife. She,on his return, like a kind and 
Lord Brougham has greatly distinguished, good-natured wife, supposing him hungry, 
himself in works of philanthropy and be-| prepared a bow! of milk, knowing him to 
ineficence. In 1824, he took an effectual) he fond of it, crummed the bread, set it upon 
part in establishing the London Mechanics’) the stool, and asked him to eat his supper. 
Institution, and the same year, he publish-|\He sprang like a mad man ; swore he knew 
ed ‘“* Practical Observations upon the Edu-}|when to eat his supper without her direc. 
cation of the Poor.” In 1825, he was elect-| tions; she had wore the breeches, he said, 
ed Lord Rector of the University of Glas-| long enough ; and he would have her to 
gow: and near the same time, he assisted||know that he was master in his own house, 
in founding the London University. In/and was not to be ordered about by her; 
1827, he became President of the Society| kicked over the stool ; broke his bow] ; spil- 
for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. led the milk ; and went to bed half starved 
Literary Cabinet. ||—but as independent as a prince.” 





































meet, 
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The Magdatien. 





FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


(Continued from p. 23.) _ 
Really there does seem something almost 


magical in the alteration visible in Miss Ed-! 


wards! I am not the only one that thinks 
so. Some of her worst symptoms seem dis- 
appearing. ‘Though she eats as little as ever, 
that little is eaten, she says, with relish.— 
Her voice is not so feeble as it was; the pain 
in her chest is not so oppressive ; herspitting 
sometimes intermits; the fierce evening 
fever burns slacker; the wasting night 
sweats abate alittle. I am not, however, 
prematurely sanguine about her; [ have 
seen too many of these deceitful rallyings to 
be easily deluded by them. Alas! 1 know 
too well that they may even be looked upon 
as symptomatic of her fatal disorder! But 
courage! Nil desperundum, auspice DEO: 
she is in THY hands—I leave her there, and, 
bow! 

Then again, may we not hope, in turn, to 
“minister” successfully ‘*to the Minp dis- 
eased”—to “ cleanse tie foul bosom of that 
perilous siulf’—wiich, not removed, will 
defy all the efforts of humanart! Yes, let 
us hope, * though against hope”—for me- 
thinks there is stealing over her features an 
aspect of serenity of which they have long 
been stripped—there are signs of rejoicing 
in the desert—of gladness in the wilderness 
and solitary place, and of blossoming in the 
rose ! 


fear and trembling 


‘“ Resign yourself, Eleanor, to the will of ments in silence—the silence I knew not 
God! Hz in his infinite wisdom must choose) whether of sorrow or scorn, 
for you, life or death! Learn to obey, with, ‘ No,” she replied at length, with a pro. 
y | found sigh, closing her eyes with her left 
_ But how should I be otherwise than hand, “ Jt has never been polluted by his 
shocked at returning to the world--the touch ; it should perish if it had! No, No, 
scene of my horrible guilt—my black”— it is not the price of my shame ! Oh, Doc. 
she paused, and turned pale. ‘* Who would) tor, Doctor! Am I then fallen so deeply 
not spurn me with loathing? The worms lower than I suspected, even in your estim- 
‘would turn against me !—Even this kind ation? Could you think I would sell my- 
woman.” self for monry '!” She said this with more 
“fu, ma’am—and what of me? Bless bitterness of tone and manner than I had 
you! Do you think Jhate you!” interrup- ever scen in her. 
ted the honest nurse, with tears in her eves.|, ‘* Well; Eleanor, be calm! Forgive 
“And, Eleanor—remember: did my me! I am very sorry I spoke so foolishly 
wife, at any of the times-she has been and hastily. I did not, however, dream of 
here ?” vhurting your feelings!” She continued 
“No! no! no!” murmured the poor suf. silent. “ Eleanor, don’t you forgive me? 
ferer, her tears starting—and snatching | inquired, taking her hand in mine. 
my hand to her lips—* forgive me! but|| “ You have not offended me, Doctor, you 
how can I hielp it !” /cannot,” she replied, in tears. ‘It was 
| “Don’t be distressed, Eleanor—if you, the thoughts of my own guilt, my own in. 
should recover—about your future pros- famy, that shocked me; but it is over !— 
pects,” said I, as the nurse left the room— Oh, is it for such a vile wretch as me.”— 
“there are ways of securing you a comfort. She ceased suddenly, and buried her face 
able, tuough perhaps, an humble retreat! in her hands. 
‘The bounty of one or two kind indivi.) Doctor,” at length she resumed, calm. 
duals.” (er, though in tears, I say this large sum 
| Doetor—Doctor’—she interrupted me : of money is mine—wholly mine. It came 
wher her emotion would not suffer her to) to me through the death of a cousin at sea; 
suy more. /and was lett me by my uncle. They knew 
“Don’t be oppressed, Eleanor—don’t not of the polluted hands it was to fall into!” 
over-estimate alittle kindness,” saidI, think-; Again she paused, overpowered with her 
ing she overrated, the small services I spoke feelings. ‘ But though I knew it was be- 
of—* It will be little, and that little cheer-, come mine, could J claim it? A wretch like 











Rays of her former sweetness of temper fully given, among five or six persons—and, me ! No; the vengeance of God would have 


and manner are pereeptible—which, with 
the knowledge of her sufferings, endear her 
to all around her. She has so won upon 
the attentive, affectionate nurse, that the 
faithful creature will not hear of her place 
being supptied by another. 

*“ Well, Eleanor,” said ite her this mor- 
ning, “I’m delighted to find your pulse and 
tongue speak so wall of you; that the 
nurse can bear witness to the good night’s 
rest you have had! [ don’t hesitate to say, 
that if you goon in this way-a little longer, 


I think I can hold out to you strong hopes of 


th 
1} 


recovery !” 
* Recovery!” She exclaimed, with a 


that those ladies’”—her emotion seemed to blighted me! I havé never applied for it ; 
‘increase. ‘ Well, well—if you dislike so} never will! I have often been starving ; 
much the sense of obligation, why cannot) driven to the most fearful extent of crime, 
‘you lighten the sense of it, by trying to,scaree knowing what I was about: yet | 


‘contribute a little to your own support?) never dared to think of calling the money 
|Your accomplishments would easily admit; mine! Guilty, depraved asi was I hoped 
jot 1” 


that God would view it as a penance, an 
* Dear Doctor—you mistake me!” in-! atonement for my crimes! Oh, God! didst 


terruptedshe, having regained a measure of thou, wilt thou now accept so poor, so un- 
‘calmness. —* I could tell you a secret that worthy a proof of my repentance ! Even in 
would astonish you.” 


| dust and ashes it is offered !” 

“A secret !”—I echoed, with a smile—)}, Sheceased. My soul indeed felt for her. 
“Why, what about ?” |Poor girl,—what a proof, though a mis- 
“] will tell you, said she, looking to-| taken one, was here of the bittterness, the 


wards the door, as if apprehensive of inter. reality, of her contrition and remorse! | 


deep sigh, shaking her head, “do you think! ruption. | rose and bolted it. scarce knew what reply to make to her. 


I am glad to hear it?” 

* Dear me,” exclaimed the nurse, impa- 
tiently, “ that’s just the way the young lady 
keeps on with, all the night and day 


isn’t it 2” 
“Tis al:rays wrong, surely,” I replied, 


with a serious air, “to be unthankful to the 


Almighty for his blessings, especially such 
as Miss Edwards has received .” 


could read my heart, and then tell how it 
beats with gratitude towards um I have so 
heavily offended! But why should I recov-| 
er? What is there in life for me? For-| 
give me if 1 say, Oh that Heaven, in its, 
mercy, would let me dienow! I am happy,| 
yes, happy in the prospect of death; but 


through! [ tell her ‘tis wrong, Doctor— then with incredulity ; and finally with con.| L wish.” 
-cern—thinking her intellects disordered.— 


‘‘] amat this moment, believe me when; ‘I have, now, however, made up my 


Hf say it,—worth £3000, and more than’ mind how to dispose of it; in a manner 


that ; all—all at my absolute command!” | which I humbly hope will be pleasing to 
I stared at her, first with astonishment,| God ; and may he acecpt it at my hands ; 





At this moment the returning 
footsteps of the nurse were heard. “To. 
shook my head, involuntarily, at her. morrow—to-morrow, Doctor—a long his- 
| * Doctor—disbelieve me, if you choose,”| tory,” she whispered hastily. ; 

she continued calmly,—but Iam serious.—||_ | took the hint, opened the door, and the 





| do not speak, as you seem to imagine,| nurse entered. Miss Edwards was much 
* Ah, Doctor, you wrong me ! I wish you 


deliriously —No, no! This sum of money is} exhausted with the efforts she had made in 
really mime—mine alone; and every far-| conversation; and 1 presently took my 
thing of it is in the funds at this moment.” leave, reminding her, significantly, that I 

« Ah!’ | interrupted her, the thoughtsud-| should see her the next evening. Her con- 
idenly occurring to me, “ your destroyer| cluding words led me to expecta narrative 
baited his hook splendidly.” of what had befallen her; but unless she 

Allthe colour that had mantled her cheeks} proved much better able than she seemed 
vanished suddenly, leaving them as white as|'now to undertake such a painful task, I de- 











when I think of Jife, my joys fade sud.|jmarble. She gazed at me for a few mo-||termined to postpone it. 


denly !"— 
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The next evening convinced me I had} My heart breaks with thankfulness! 1 am \unate girl’s face, even in total ignorance of 
acted imprudently in suffering her to enter) thine! Do with me as thou wilt.” her history, and ever to have forgotten it. 
into any conversation on topics so harrow-|| Nor were such expressions as these the On my entering the room, she laid aside a 
ing to her spirit. I found she had passed a outpourings of mere delirium—rant, utter-||book she had been reading, and seemed, | 
very restless disturbed night ; and one or/ed ina transient fit of enthusiasm—but in-| thought, a little fluttered, aware of my er- 
two painful symptoms re-appeared during) dicatiozs of a permanently altered state of|\rand-.-of the heavy task she had undertak- 
the day. I resolved, for a long time, to feeling. Surely, call it what you will—en-|jen, 1 apprize the reader at once, that I 
come, to interdict any but medical topics ;|thusiasm, delirium, rant, canting—if it pro- /fear I can give him but a very imperfect ac- 
at least, till she could better sustain excite-| duce such effects as these, it must be bless- count of the deeply-interesting narrative 
ment. Acting on this principle, little ofjed beyond all description; and, Father of |which I received from Miss Edwards’s lips. 
interest transpired during any of the almost) of the spirits ofall flesh ! vouchsafe unto me, iI did not commit it to paper till about a week 
daily visits I paid her for the long period of; when in the awful agonies of passing from after I had heard it, circumstances prevent- 
eleven weeks. I persevered in the most) time into eternity—into Thy presence—oh, ing my doing it earlier. I have, however, 
anxious efforts, which I also enjoined on all) wilt thou vouchsafe to mg such enthusiasm, endeavoured to preserve, throughout, as 
about her, to supply her mind with cheerful) such delirium ! _...___ much of her peculiar turns of expression... 
topics, in the shape, chiefly, of works of in-|| ‘The little attention my wife paid Miss Ed- sometimes very solicitous---as possible. 
nocent entertainment, chess, sewing, &c.) wards in calling with me to see her, and| “Doctor,” said she, speaking faintly at 
&c. ; any thing, in short, that could give ‘sending her, from time to time, such delica-| first, “how I have longed for, and yet 
her mind something to prey upon instead of} cies as her circumstances required, called /dreaded this day!” She paused, unable to 
itself. forth the most enthusiastic expressions of proceed. I rung for a glass of wine and 

But let me here make devout and thank-| gratitude. My pen can do no justice to|water; and after she had taken a little her 
ful mention of the inestimable support and/ the recollections that force themselves upon’ agitation gradually subsided. 
comfort she received in the offices of that)ime, of her constant, overflowing thankiul-/| “Take time, Eleanor,” said I, gently--- 
best, nay, that only solace of the bed of sick-|\iness—of the peace and cheerfulness she |**don’t hurry yoursclf..-.-Don’t tellme a syl. 
ness and death—Rexicron. Let me alsoj diffused around her, by the unwavering lable more than is perfectly agreeable to 
bear testimony here to the honourable andj serenity and resignation with which she|/yourself. Believe me---believe me, I have 
unwearied exertions made in her behalf by| bore her sufferings. She persisted in ex-'|no impertinent curiosity, though I do feel a 
the intelligent pious chaplain of the institu-|'pressing her conviction that she should not |profound interest in what you are going to 
tion. If he be now alive, and I have no! recover ; that she was being carried gently, |tcll me,” ; 
reason for supposing he is not, I know he! not flung with headlong horror, intoeternity.|_ She sighed deeply. 
will feel that satisfaction in reflecting upon| If ever a gloomy shadow would pass over|| * * But, Doctor, the blessed Scriptures say 
the services this narrative must call to his} her mind, and blanch her features, it was \that if we confess our sins”--- the poor girl’s 
recollection, if he see it, which not even the| when her mind suddenly reverted to the!|voice again faultered, and she burst into 
most flattering and public acknowledgement) dreadful scenes from which she had been tears. I was affected and embarrassed... 
can supply to him. He watched over her'lio providentially rescued. The captive''so much so, that I hesitated whether or not 
with a truly pastoral care, an untiring zeal) could not look back with wilder affright |[ should allow her to go on. 
that found its reward in bringing her to aj'upon the tortures of the Inquisition, from| ‘Forgive me, doctor,” she once more 
full sense of her mournful condition, and in| which he was flying in unexpected escape, jresumed, “if I am shocked at finding my- 
softening her heart to the hallowing and glo. his limbs yet quivering with recollections of self beginning my bitter and disgraceful 
rious influences of Christianity. He was at) the rack ! \|history. I do it in the spirit of a most hum- 
her bedside almost every other day, during)! It was an evening in March, in the ensu- |ble confession of my errors. _ It will relieve 
the long interval I have mentioned. She) ing year, that was appointed by Miss Ed- \my heart, though it may make you hate the 
several times received the sacrament ; and! wards for communicating to me the parti-’ poor fallen creature that is talking to you. 
though she was more than once unexpected-/(culars of her history—of her sufferings and But I know my days on earth are numbered.” 
iy brought to the very margin of the grave, |her shame.. She shrunk from the dreadful) ‘ Eleanor! Don’t say so; I assure you I 
her confidence, was not shaken. Truly,'task—self-imposed though it was---saying, |have great hopes”... 
in the language of Scripture, ‘a new heart, the only satisfaction shé should experience ‘‘ Doctor,.--forgive me,” said she em- 
was given unto her.” On one occasion of) in telling it, would be a feeling that it was in phatically, waving her arm with a serious 
her receiving the sacrament, which she did|'the nature of an expiation of her guilt. 1 air, “ I do not doubt your skill ; but I shall 
with all the contrition and humility of had promised the preceding day to spend a never recover ; and if it be the will of God, 
Mary Magdalen of old, I heard from Mr.| long evening with her, for the purpose of I would a thousand times rather die than 
W that she wasovercome, poor girl, so) hearing her story. I arrived about half live !.--Oh, Doctor! 1 find I must begin 
that, in the very act of taking the cup into} past six o’clock, and the nurse, according with the time when you saw me both happy 
her hand, she burst out into hysteric weep-| to her instructions, immediately retired, virtuous, living with my mother. How 
ing. The excitement increased; he’ des-|| I wish the reader could have seen Miss little did I then think of what was before 
cribed ker features as wearing an expres. |Edwards as I saw her on that evening !--. me !.--how differently you were hereafter 
sion of all but sublimity; and she presently) She reclined, propped up by pillows, upon to see me! Perhaps I need scarcely tell 
burst into a strain of the most touching and ja couch that had been ordered for her, and you that my heart in those days was rank 
passionate eloquence. | which was drawn near the fire. In the with pride---a pride that aided in my ruin! 

“© Savior of the world,” she exclaim-| beautiful language of Sterne, “ afflictionhad My poor mother has often, I dare say, told 
ed, her hands clasped in an attitude of de-|touched her appearance with something!|you of the circumstances which led her to 
votion, and her eyes fixed upward, “for|that was unearthly,” Her raven-black,seck a livelihood by keeping a boarding 
my polluted lips to kiss thy blessed feet !|/hair was parted with perfect simplicity, upon house at a summer watering-place. I en- 
that thou shouldst suffer me to wash them) her pale forehead ; and the expression of dured the change of circumstances; my 
with my tears! Oh, to stand behind thee, to|/her full dark eyes, together with that of mother reconciled herself to them----and 
hear thee forgive me all! Yes, to hear|her pallid wasted features, and the slender, |a thousand times strove, but in vain, to bend 
thee speak! To feel thatthou hast changed ||finely-chiselled fingers of the left hand,| the stubborn heart of her daughter into ac- 
me! Thou hast gone into the wilderness ;|;which was spread open upon her bosom, ‘quiescence with the will of providence. I 
thou hast sought out the lost sheep, and|/reminded me forcibly of a picture of the Ma. |concealed my rebellious feelings, however, 
brought him home with thee rejoicing!—|\donna, by one of the greatest old painters, | out of pity to her ; but they often choked me! 


Let me never wander from thee again !—(|] defy any person to have seen that unfort-|/They said, Doctor, that at that time I was 
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beautiful. Yes, Doctor, look at me now,” )|his dark eyes looking at me so mildly, that|/ however, I unexpectedly met him, arm in 
said she with a bitter smile, “ and think that I could not help listening to him, and feel-| arm with another gentleman. Gracious 
I was once called beautiful !---Beautiful ?--- ing pleased that he spoke to me. I begged! Heaven! how pale and languid he looked 
oh! that this face bad been the ugliest of that he would not blame himself, and said) ---and his right arm in asling! He bowed 
the ugly---frightful enough to scare off the he had done nothing to apologize for. He)/---smiled rather pensively at me---coloured 
Serpent '...But Heaven is wise! I amnot said not another word on the subject, but! a little I thought---and passed me. I found 
vain cnough to hesitate about owning that | bowed respectfully, and talked about the soon afterwards that a duel had been fought 
saw how much I was admired---and admired, beautiful evening---the silence---the scenery in the immediate neighbourhood, on the 
sometimes in quarters that made my pulse ..-and in such language ! so glowingly, so|Tuesday before the day but one after the 
beat high with ambitious hopes---hopes fra- animated, so descriptive, that I thought he! meeting I have described, between a Lord 
med in folly, and to be, I need hardly say, must be a poet. All the while he was) and Captain, ——, in which the latter 
bitterly disappointed. I read daily in the speaking, there was a diffident distance! was woundedinthe arm. Yes---then there 
hateful novels which helped to unsettle my |about him---a sort of fear lest he was dis-/ could be no doubt---it was Captain 
principles, of beauty alone procuring what pleasing me, that charmed me beyond what whom I had talked to. And he had been 
are called high marriages ; and would you | could express, and kept me rodted to the) in a duel! Oh, Doctor, I dropped the news- 
beleive, Doctor---foolish girl that | was---I spot before him. paper which told me the circumstance. | 
did not despair of becoming myself the wife | ‘I presume, madam, as you are so fond trembled---I felt agitated, as if he had been, 
of a man of rank---of wearing a coronet of waterside scenery,’ said he, ‘you often nota stranger, buta relative. There was 














upon my brow!.--Oh! my guilty heart spend your evenings in this way ”” | no concealing the truth from myself. _ I felt 
aches to think of the many worthy and ad- | “TI replied that I often certainly found my sick and faint at the thought of the danger 


mirable young men who honoured me with||way there.” . | he had been exposed to; and such an in- 
proposals that I spurned with scorn---with|| ‘* Well, ma’am,’ said he with a smile, ‘1, terest in him altogether, as I could no) des- 
insolence. If reason---if common sense had |hope you will enjoy this lovely evening.’|cribe. Doctor---fool, wretched, weak foo! 
guided me---had I rather listened to the will! * With this he took off his hat, bowed )'that I was---already I loved him. Yes, an 
of Heaven, uttered through the gentle re- very low, and passed on. If he had but./utter stranger---one who had never given 
monstrances and instructions of my poor known how sorry I wasto sec him leaveme ?'jme even a look or word beyond the com- 
mother---I might have been, to this hour, a | felt fascinated. I could not help looking monest complaisance ! The absurd notions | 
blooming branch upon the tree of society, behind me to see him, and, to be sure, |had got from novels came into my head. | 
and not a withered bough soon to fall off--- caught him also looking towards me. 1)'thought of fate, and that it was possible our 
but not---oh, no, my gracious God and Fa- would have given the world for a decent) feelings were mutual---with much more non- 
ther !...not into the burning !” exclaimed pretence for bringing him to me again! My ‘sense of the same sort. I was bewildered 
Miss Edwards, her voice faltering and her heart beat-.-my thoughts wandered too! allday---and told my mother I felt poorly. 
eyes lifted up towards Heaven with a kind much, to admit of my reading any more ; so Poor, good, deceived mother! she was for 
of awful hope.---¢ 1 need not weary you [ closed my book, sate down on the white! having advice for me ! 

with describing the very many little flatter- roots of a great tree that overshadowed the!) ‘Two or three evenings after, we met 
ing adventures | met with ; and which, alas! jriver, and thought of nothing but this/again. My heart melted to see his pale 
I met with too often to allow of the common strange gentleman, I wondered who he) features, his languid air. Somehow or 
duties of life being tolerable to me. Your was.--for I had never seen him before in the) other---I forget how---we got again into con- 
lady, Doctor, in happier times, would listen \place, and teased myself with speculation) versation ; and I at once taxed him with 
to them, and warn me not to be led away jas to whether he really felt towards me any|/having fought a duel. What---oh what 
by them. '\thing further than towards a mere stranger.|'could have prompted me ? He blushed, and 


a * * * * * 


| went home. I sate down to the piano,| looked quickly at me, with surprise, but not 
“But let me come at once to the com.) where I began twenty different things, but) displeasure ; saying, in a low tone, some- 
mencement ofmy woes. You may recollect could finish none of them. My mother|thing or other about his ‘ pride at being an 
the pleasant banks of the ! Oh, the wished me to write a letter for her; I obey-| object of my sympathy.’ * Doctor yi 
happy hours | have spent there! I was ed, but made so many mistakes, that she, can but again and again ask you to bear 
walking, onc Sunday evening, along the got angry, and wrote it herself after all.---||with me in the history of my guilt and folly ' 
river side, reading some book---[ now forget All night long did I think of this fascinating! Before we parted, I was actually imprudent 
what---when | alinost stumbled against a'stranger. His soft voice was perpetually enough to accept his arm. We often met 
gentleman who was similarly engaged.--- whispering in my ear; his bright piercing at that spot afterwards, and by appointment. 
He started back a step or two---looked at eyes were always looking at me. [I awoke I was enchanted with my new companion, 
me earnestly for a moment---and, taking off almost every half hour, and began to think) there was something so elegant, so fashion. 
his hat, with a highbred air, begged my [ must be surely, as they say, bewitched. 1 able, so refined about him. J found he was 
pardon. He looked so hard at me, that I got quite alarmed at finding myself so car-)an officer in a regiment of cavalry, and 
began to fancy he knew me. I coloured--- ried away by my feclings. Can you be-| staying at on account of ill health..-- 
and my heart beat so quick and hard, that lieve all this? You may call it love at first! He must have been blind, indeed, not to 
| could hardly breathe ; for I should, indeed sight---any thing you choose. Would to//have seen that I doated-.-yes, sigh, Doctor ' 
have been blind not to see that my appear- Heaven it had been hatred at first sight !---||---that I doated on him ; but when I was one 
ance struck him; how his affected me, let ‘That evening fixed a spell upon me. I was)!evening infatuated, mad enough, to beg him 
the remainder of my life from that hour tell |driven on I do not know how. I could not|/not t2 appear to know me, if he should hap- 
in sighs and groans of anguish ! He was the help taking a walk the next evening. It} pen to meet me walking with my mother, or 
handsomest ian | think I have ever seen. jwas nonsense---but I must needs take my! any one else, you will surely believe that I 
He seemed about thirty years old. There book with me. My heart beat thick when-|'must have been possessed by Satan. The 
was something about his face that I cannot /ever I saw the figure of a gentleman at a dis-| moment the fatal words were out my mouth, 
express ; and his voice was soft---his man. jtance ; but I was disappointed, for he whom/|[ snatched my arm out of his, started back, 
ners were kind and dignified. Indeed, in-||I looked for did not come that evening.---|\and turned very pale and faint. I am sure 
deed, it was the hour of fate tome! He said|/The next evening, and the one after that,||[ must---for he instantly asked me with 
something about ‘blaming not cach other||foolish woman that I was!..-did I repair!/alarm if I was ill. Ill! I was ready to sink 
for the interruption we had experienced, jwith a fluttering heart to the same spot-.--| into the earth out of his sight ! His winning 
but the authors, whose works kept us so but in vain..--the stranger did not make his| ways, however, soon made me forget all--- 
‘ntently engaged,’ in such a gentle tone, and |appearance. On the Sunday evening,| forget even, alas, alas! that I now stood 
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fatally committed to him! When I return.|! 


ed home, felt oppressed with a guilty cons. 
ciousness of what had done. [| could not 
look my mother in the face. I felt stupi- 
fied at recollecting what I had said, but 
with great effort concealed all from mother. 
It is needless to say, that after this Captain 
and I met on the footing of lovers ; | 
expecting him, on each occasion, to propose 
marriage ; and he walked by my side, talk- 
ing in a strain that set my soul on fire with 
passionate admiration for him. What a 





charming, what a delightful companion !) 


Forgetting, for a moment, all the nonsense 
of novels, | felt | could have adored him, and 
made him my husband, had he been the 
poorest of the poor! When he was not with 
me, he would write me sometimes two or 
three letters a day——-and such letters! If 
you---even you, had seen then, you would 


have owned how unequal was the struggle!) 


At length I felt piqued at his hesitation, in 


not saying something decisive and satisfacto- | 


ry onthe subject that was nearest my heart; 
but on the very morning I thought | had 
made up my mind to tell him we must part, 
for that [ should get myself talked of in the 
town, and alarm my mother---he saved me 
all farther anxiety, by telling me, in enthu- 


siastic terms, that he felt he could not live | 


without me, and asked me if I had an objee. 
tion to a private marriage; adding, that his 
father was a haughty, selfish man, and all 
the other falsehoods that have ruined---and 


' 


alas, alas! will yet ruin, somany wretched) 


girls! Woe, woe, woe is me that I listened 
to them.--that I believed all---that, indeed, 
Captain 
thing I would not have believed! I must 
have been, alas! given over to destruction 
not to understand---never once to reflect on 
the circumstance of his refusal ever to come 
to our house to see my mother, or allow me 
to breathe a hint about what had passed be- 
tweenus! Alas, had buta daughter’s heart 
glowed with a thousandth part of love tow. 
urds her mother, with which that mother’s 





yearned towards he~---a moment’s sigh---an ordered some little quieting medicine for 


instant’s confidence---would have broken 
the charm---would have set me free from the 
spoiler! *I must keep my old father in the 
dark about this matter, as you your mother, 


could have scarce said any! . 
; Y'| «I cannot suffer you to proceed any far- 





ed, folding me fondly in his arms, and kiss.) 
ing me in a sort of transport. I felt then! 
confident of my safety! That very eve.) 
ning did I write the proposed letter to my} 
mother, telling her of all. Oh how I tried) 
to crowd my whole heart into every word !) 
My color went and came---my knees shook 
--my hands trembled--..my head swam! 
jround.--I felt cold and hot by turns. I got 
ithe letter written, however, and stepped in-| 
to bed---a sleepless one you may imagine. | 
_ That night—that very night—I dreamed 
a dream that might have saved me: that 
| looked out of bed, and saw a beautiful but, 
venomous snake gliding about under the 
‘chest drawers, near the windows. It 
shocked me as [ gazed suddenly at it, but 
‘I did not once think of Captain . Alas, 
Lhave since! | 
‘The next day, Say injured, unsuspect-, 
ing mother had fixed for paying a visit to 
a friend who lived some few miles off, from 
whence she would not return till the day 
after. Monster—monster—pertidious crea. 
ture that I was! I chose the first night that 
my mother and I had been separated for; 
years—the time when she had left all in 
my charge—to forsake her and home, to 
elope at midnight with my destroyer in a 
coach and four for Gretna Green! We set 
otf—oh that horrible night---that” 
Here Miss Edwards turned suddenly dead- 
ly pale. Her manner had for some time 
shown increasing agitation, though she 
spoke with undiminished energy till she ut- 
tered the last words. 





| 


1| 


ther this evening, Eleanor,” said I, forcing 


‘ion her some wine and water, “ your ef- 


‘forts have exhauted you !” 
| She nodded, and attempted to speak, but 


iiher voice failed her. 
1} 


| To-morrow shall I come, if you find 
yourself better?” She nodded acqutes-| 


cence. I called in the nurse immediately, 


Miss Edwards, and left the nurse to pre- 
pare her for bed. 


' 








om. SO te mame os ae 
' ee —<$<$$—_ 


*** My dear, dear, good girl ” he exclaim-.! 
’ tw] Ss hi 





The Tablet. 


Institution ror Dear anp Dums.—A very in- 
teresting exhibition ofthe pupils of the New York 
‘Institution for Deaf and Dumb, took place on the 
10th inst. At this institution fifty-six pupils 
have for several years been educated at the ex- 
pense of the state, and provision was made by the 
legislature at its last session for the education of 
forty more of this unfortunate class of beings. 

The Institution is under the direction of com- 
petent teachers, who are about introducing occa. 





sional lectures upon natural history, chemistry 
and natural philosophy. The males are taught 
gardening, agriculture, shoemaking, tailoring, 
and cabinet making ; and the females, housework, 
needle and ornamental work. Creditable speci- 
mens in the different branches were displayed ; 
and the whole exhibition gave the greatest satis. 
faction to the spectators, 


‘ Symzonia.’---A person calling himself‘ Symmes’ 
Friend’ has, by an advertisement in the New 
York papers, informed the public that his proofs 
of Symmes’ theory are now ready. and that he in. 
tends to show, by a course of lectures, that the 
earth is actually hollow, and that its interior may 
be explored by entering it at the poles. Captain 
Symmes was a gentleman of extensive geograph- 
‘ical knowledge, and some of the arguments ad- 
vanced by him in favor of his theory, appeared 
very plausible, and excited a degree of interest 
in the mindsof many. Since his death, however, 
but little has been said on the subject, but it ap. 
| pears that the theory-is to be revived, talked about, 
| lectured upon, and probably will again be aban. 
| doned without even an experiment to prove its 
| truth. 





|| ‘Rips MENDED Gratis.”—We would inform Mr. 
| Buckingham, of the Literary Tablet, that the au- 
| thor of the piece of poetry entitled ‘‘ Hans Van- 
berblock’s letter to Nochie,” has forgotten to 
| mention to him that the same article can be seen 
‘in an old Massachusetts Spy. The author de- 
| serves credit for suppressing two of the verses 
and new vamping the worn out parts.—Amaranth. 

The above mentioned lines were received 
| through the Post Office. Who the author is we 


i have omitted much that she told ill know not, but would inform him that future com- 
: s ; i much that might have added to the power. 
Eleanor,’ said he ¢ till the marriage is over, 'ful effect her simple and touching mode of 


munications from the same hand will not be in. 


serted. 


ea lane se 


a 


and then they cannot help themselves! He telling it might have produced upon the! Siete 
talked to me in this strain for nearly a yeader, had | given it entire—-lest | should) Tyree Years 1s Amertca.—The Harpers have 


month ; for my better angel helped me to 'fatigue his attention. 


fight against him. so long.--flashing inces.,, 
santly before me the figure of my poor, pre- | 
cious, heart-broken mother---and I refused | 


to listen tohis proposals. But at last he pre- | 


vailed. He talked me to death on the subject; le asland. accidentally broke one of his hind 

persuaded me, that if I would elope, I could oa tod limb was amputated and an in- 

— a pe 7a. +: Neere nd ted s0n\| venius carpenter made and fitted a wooden 

she would see me the wife of Captain ‘lone, so that piggy was enabled to walk 

ons ne Whe to. Re he ene Way-ll about on his wooden leg with little incon- 
* «Dear, dear Captain 


' How much| 
I am trusting to you !’said I, one night, 


‘iveniences. The practice of putting wood- 

| . + 

igs, says the Augusta Constitu- 
weeping, after he had wrung a reluctant; en legs on pigs, say 8 

consent from me. ‘Oh, don’t, don’t bring 


[To be continued.] 











tionalist, serves to account for the wooden 


down my poor mother’s grey hairs with sor.| tj " 
row to the grave !’..- | ime ago. 


| just published ‘ Stuart's Three Years in America,’ 
‘a work which will be read with interest by the 
| American community as an offset to the slanders 
of Capt. Hall and Mrs. Trollope. It should be 


A Mystery Exetaryep. A pig in Leeds, patronized by Americans, as it has been a bitter 


cup to the slanderous reviewers across the Atlan. 
tic. an eee BPs 
« CrncinnaTi Herap.”---Three numbers of the 
‘Cincinnati Herald,’ a weekly sheet, have been 
| published in that city, by J. H. Corwine & Son, 
publishers of the Cincinnati Daily Herald. The 
'weekly Herald is a large and very handsome pa- 
\|per, and is published at three dollars a year in 


hams that a Kentuckian bought some time ‘advance, or three dollars and fifty cents, at the 


expiration of the year.—Mirror. 




















































































“possibility of restitution become more appar-, 
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From the Record of Genius. mrs new idols to that shrine, where its 
No H. W. earliest, long consecrated ones dwell, and 
ds eines eaten tala: were worshipped. With a morbid constan- 
peer Ae I see thee, hear thee still ; cy it hermetically seals the vase, whence 
Thy form is with me night and day, iits first, purest odors were born and exhaled. 
And thougits of thee my bosom fill. | The medical influence of Time upon 
Thine image is to me like air, ‘Grief, isat best butasedative. Inthe height 
Fer 8 ees Ge Sey of its power, it cannot rank with those agents 
' “ : which extirpate the root of disease. He who 
Thy lovely face to me in dreams ; ‘would seek solace for a sorrowing spirit, 
I never wake but thou dost throw 4 5 

Thine own bright smile ’midst morning beams; Without dependence on the Hand that fash- 
And all I think, or feel, or see, jioned and controls it, will find that he has 
Hath ever something like to thee. merely stupified his senses with an opiate, 
/and that the wound will rankle and rankle, 
until with the tears of the bereaved Patri- 
arch, he go down “ into the grave to the lost 

one, mourning.” L.H.S. 





I never sleep but thou dost show 


{ hear thee in the whispering breeze, 
And in the song of the forest birds ; 
And nature’s richest melodies 
Have learned the music of thy words : 
The waters, earth, and heaven agree 
In speaking with thy voice to me. 1] 











From the Lowell Album. 
To Mé@es M. 


For me the muse no taper burns, 
Nor sweeps across my trembling lyre ; 
But chaste and pure affection yearns 
Like some intense, consuming fire. 


E’en noon, and night, and morn, and even | 
Have all some loveliness of thine ; \| 
Yet though such semblances are given, | 
I still must murmur and repine ; i| 
For oh! they do not—cannot give, 
‘The joys that in thy presence live. 








I see the blush suffuse thy face, 

| *Tis modest virtue in disguise ; 

W ; oad | I read it in the winning grace, 

The influence of Time on ent. The sparkling, witching of your eyes. 
Time, has been called both by philoso. I've mark’d the locks, the wreath that flows, 

phersand poets, the healerofsorrow. Itmay In graceful ringlets round thy brow, 

be so with slight losses, or those that more ‘The soft vermillion tinge that glows 

immediately affect the passions. But these | In mild and mellowing streams below. 

are afllictions whose extent is made more) And yet that blush—the tinge the wreath, 

evident, by the revolutions of years. The The conquering glance, the crimson hue, 

tempestof griefindeed abates, but the waste Were nought without that sun beneath, 

of comfort, the desolation of hope, the im-| Whose living brightness flashes through. 


From the Messenger & Advocate. 


n . O! could I pluck a beauteous quill, 
ent. ‘To such calamities, Time only seems From some seraphic wing of fire. 


to bring relief. It causes the tide of weep.| To paint tle pleasing, torturing thrill, 
ing to roll back, but reveals more perfectly, Which all those clust’ring charms inspire. 
the magnitude of the wreck, the depth of a} But still the loveliest one remains, 
ruin which may neither be repaired norcon-||: __ "Tis fixed and seated deep and sure— 
cealed. A mind ~— no pollution on. 

Time, may sometimes perform the part ADA GALS SAREE TNT 











A. M**, 
of a physician to the sorrows of youth. Then! os 
the heart voluntarily co-operates with the) Harry Rerorrs.—The obscurity of 
sanitary regimen. It more readily finds sub- Lord Tenterdon’s birth, says the London) 
stitutes for its lost delights, It more rapidly Literary Gazette is well known; but he has. 
repairs the breaches made in its sanctuary. too much good sense to feel ashamed on that! 
It adheres with piiancy to some new prop, ‘account. We have heardit related of him, 
when its tendrils are stricken from the old.||that when, in an early period of his profes. 
But in the wane of life it is far otherwise.! sional career, a brother barrister with whom 
The heart that has been often smitten, he happened to have a quarrel, had the bad 
clings with a more rigid grasp to its dimin- taste to twit bim of his origin, his manly and 
ished joys. As the circle becomes narrow- ‘severe answer was, “ Yes, Sir, | am the 
er, it struggles to spread itself over the |son of a barber: if you had been the son 
whole of it, and to touch and guard every! of a barber you would have been a barber 
point, likethe sleeplesssentinel. ‘Theaffec-|'yoursclf.”” We have met in recent reading 
tions also lose the power of re-production., we believe inthat excellent work, ‘“Faylor’s 
They lose the Promethean fire, by which! Records of my life,’—with a retort upon 
dead elements are quickened into friend-|'an inflated Lord, by a distinguished man 
ship. The path of life is to them as the who had risen to eminence by his own 
valley of dry bones, through which they|lexertion, with whom he chanced to be din- 
walk, without the power to bid one skeleton|ling. The lord, piqued at the attention 
arise, and be clothed with flesh. They! which he elicited, said to him, “Sir, I 
become too inert to enchain even the objects |knew your father; he was a butcher.” 
that move around them. Like the rumi-|| Well, sir, was the reply which was deign- 
nating animals, they slumber over what)ed to the lord: “I knew your father. And 
they once pursued with ardor, There| the only difference between my father and 
seems also a hallowed jealousy to come| yours, is this. He killed his calves, and 
with years over the soul. It refuses to yours, it seems, brought.them up!” 





Re icion.---A young man entering into life with- 
out the support and guidance of religion, is like 
a vessel with its sails spread and open to every 
breeze, committing itself to the ocean, without 
chart, rudder or pilot, tossed to and fro in the 
darkness of midnight; conflicting with violent 
storms, and ready to be dashed on the rocks, or 
swallowed up in the abyss. 





Married, 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, the 14th inst. 
in the Center Church, by the Rev. Mr. Bacon, 
Mr. William Cutler, to Miss Susan M. Bradley, 
all of this city. 

In this city, Mr. Frederick Wohlrabe, of New 
York, to Miss Betsey Smith. 

In this city, on the 14th inst. by Rev. Dr. Cros. 
well, Mr. Michael McCarty to Mrs. Mahaley S. 
Cadwell. 

On the 22d inst. in Trinity Church, by Rev. Dr. 
Croswell, Mr. Joseph B. Baldwin, to Miss Cynthia 
E. Bradley, both of this city. 

In Orange, (West Haven) on Sunday evening, 
the 19th inst. by Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. John 
Chidsey to Miss Harriet Stevens, both of this city. 
In Orange (North Milford) on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 21st inst. by Rev. Horace Woodruff, Mr. 


‘“verard Benjamin, of this city, to Miss Esther B. 


Merwin, daughter of Daniel Merwin, Esq. 

In Waterbury, Mr. Daniel P. Bunnell, of this 
city, to Miss Sarah A. Welton. 

In Hartford, by Rev. Mr. Spring, Rev. Edwin 
R. Gilbert, of Wallingford, to Miss Ann S. Lang- 
don, daughter of Mr. Reuben Langdon. 

In Wethersfield, (Rocky Hill) by Rev. Dr. Cha- 
pin, Mr. Charles Selden, of Chatham, to Miss Al. 
mira Goodale, daughter of Ebenezer Goodale, Esq. 
In Berlin, Mr. Selden Brewer of East Hartford, 
to Miss Marietta M. Galpin, daughter of Ozias 
Galpin, Esq. 





Died, 

In this city on the 17th inst. Miss Susan Ann 
Ely, aged 21. 

On the 4th inst. Mrs. Anna Baldwin, of East 
Haven, aged 58. 

On Saturday afternoon last, Doct. Elias Ship- 
man, eldest son of the late Elias Shipman, Esq. 
aged 55 years. 

On the 9th inst. Edward P. Monson, aged 22, 
son of Elihu Monson. 

At Torrington, on the 11th inst. Rev. Samuel J. 
Mills, father of the missionary, aged 90. 
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